J. McT. E. McTAGGART
lectures probably made many take some interest in philosophy who without them would never have thought about it. His lectures and writings were exceptionally clear : he never left you in doubt as to what he meant. His witticisms and paradoxes made them sparkling and exciting ; they were very pleasant to listen to or to read.
Mr H. G. Wells in The New Machiavelli introduces him under the name of Codger, and describes very graphically and accurately his appearance, his gait and other characteristics, but for all this the Codger of the novel is not McTaggart. Codger is like one of Mr Wells' Martians, all brain and no heart, one who does not love or hate or grieve, whose interests are confined to unravelling the secrets of Hegel. This is not McTaggart. He, besides being a Hegelian, was an excellent man of business and affairs, and enjoyed this kind of work. His love for his old school, his college and his country was intense. I never knew anyone who had a greater love or veneration for Trinity, or one more anxious to keep up its old customs. He never missed a meeting of the Fellows and always took an active part in the discussion. He served on the Council of the College and on numerous committees ; he dined regularly in Hall, and kept up the old custom of going after Hall to the Combination Room, even when, as sometimes happened, he was the only one who did so.
When the war came McTaggart grasped at every opportunity of helping England to win. To save Cambridge from being bombarded by Zeppelins it was desirable to keep it as dark as possible, so a corps was formed to patrol the streets at night and see that all lights were dirnrned. No one was more zealous or persistent in this work than McTaggart, and no one, as I know to my cost, had such a severe standard of dimness. The efforts of 303